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Possibly a large and varied collection of the commonplace associa- 
tions of daily life would afford fine material for that study of at- 
titude and conduct which the ethology of the future must more and 
more emphasize in psychological investigation. 

University op Mississippi. Thomas P. Bailey. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Poetry and the Individual. 1 Hartley Burr Alexander. New York and 

London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1906. Pp. x + 240. 

It is by no means easy to classify this book as respects its aim and 
purport, for its unity is due to its ideas and sentiments rather than its 
problem. It is designed to be the application of a philosophy (which 
remains for the most part in the background) to the ' analysis and inter- 
pretation of the experience of beauty ' (p. 4). The experience of beauty 
the author believes to be most significantly represented by poetry, because 
in poetry ' the idealizing motive is most manifest ' and because among 
the arts it best unites ' the impulsive charm of wild nature with the sen- 
sitive exclusiveness of artistic disposition' (pp. vii, 5). The term 'indi- 
vidual ' appears in the title because to the author's mind all things are 
good in so far as assimilated to human personality, and because, more 
particularly, in the development of the sense of beauty, as elsewhere in 
the world's growth, is to be found an intensifying evolution of individu- 
alities (pp. 5 and 213). I shall here briefly resume the author's develop- 
ment of his theme. 

The impulse to poetry is the instinct to express mood. Mood is 'a 
kind of insight ' significant of ' what is deep-lying in character,' of what 
the author terms ' an impersonal personality,' an ' apotheosized, ideal 
self.' Ethical inspiration expresses itself in the ballad and epic, from 
which poetry diverges into the drama, which emphasizes the idea, and the 
lyric, which ' aims to win an emotional rather than an intellectual con- 
sistency,' and which through the very absence of explicit and literal 
articulation expresses the mood more adequately (p. 16). Such expres- 
sion of mood is to be regarded as an end in itself, and is thus to be dis- 
tinguished from scientific truth, which 'exists only for its utility ' (p. 13). 

In the development of poetry the author marks three stages: the 
objective and dramatic; the subjective, or a priori, based on the poet's 
conviction of the validity of his own personality; and the introspective. 
The last of these stages is best represented by ' modern lyricism,' which 
bespeaks the present-day social democracy with its elevation of the indi- 
vidual to the place of supreme importance. Contemporary tendencies — 
both ideals and misgivings — are to be understood as due to the incom- 
plete adjustment of this new order, in which a hesitant self -consciousness 

"An analysis of the imaginative life in relation to the creative spirit in 
man and nature. 
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has already replaced the earlier natural and communal foundations of 
life. But the very pessimism of the modern world is significant of the 
transformation of a ' struggle for mere existence ' into a ' struggle for 
ideal existence' (p. 63). The 'ideal good' which succeeds to instinctive 
or tribal aims must be ' that which is desired unfailingly and for its own 
sake alone ' (p. 72). Such a good, the author maintains, is to be found 
neither in material, moral nor intellectual goods, for these are instru- 
mental ; nor in happiness, which is variable and sometimes unworthy ; nor 
in religion, for this is either instrumental, or mystical and hardly attain- 
able. There remains only the esthetical good. Beauty is desired and exists 
for its own sake, absorbs all material and moral values, is disinterested, and 
is a profound expression of humanity. This supreme worth is both indi- 
vidual and social, in that 'sociability is a feature of individuality'; and 
is both universal and particular in that it is significant or constituted of 
meaning, and yet concrete. The present tendency of the individual to 
trust and utter himself is justified, not because worth is merely indi- 
vidual, but because the enduring ideal is to be found in 'things of the 
spirit ' (p. 105). 

The ' office of the imagination ' is to enlarge the world, and liberate 
the spirit from habitual and communal thinking (p. 113). The elements 
of the imagination are classified as presentational, ideational and emo- 
tional. Sensuous imagery, to be strictly imaginative, must have its own 
characteristic synthesis, i. e., must compose units expressing the action of 
the mind; and may be predominantly auditory, visual or verbal. The 
emotional elements of imagination belong to two distinct types: the 
esthetic emotion or judgment of beauty, which is intrinsically and finally 
satisfying; and the primitive feelings and emotions. The former can 
by no means be reduced to the latter, while the latter retain their specific 
quality when they respond to an imaginative occasion, and are not trans- 
muted (Winchester) or objectified (Santayana). Thus, in tragedy such 
emotions as pain, fear, hatred, etc., remain such while at the same time 
entering into a unity which gives esthetic satisfaction. 

The ' creative process ' may be analyzed into (1) suggestion or spon- 
taneity, the imagination's offering of concrete materials, and (2) the 
selective office of the esthetic judgment. The deeper cause of the whole 
process is ' the internal will — the guiding power of a life's ideals and the 
molder of its personality' (p. 171). The real motive of art creation is 
only secondarily commercial or social (Gummere) ; primarily it is ' in- 
stinct for beauty' — self-expression (p. 180). As previously stated, 
esthetic experience serves no utility, but is the final good — 'the final 
justification of all fact and truth, of all life ' (p. 193). It is the supreme 
instance of intelligibility, i. e., of assimilation to the categories of per- 
sonality. Personality, so regarded as the highest sanction of values, is 
human, but not empirical. It is vital, instinctive and growing. 

Man's view of nature has passed through four stages of development: 
animism, personification, determinism and, finally, that rationality which 
' sees her as embodying whole personalities, akin to man's, and existing, 
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as lie exists, less for the sake of material realizations than for efficiency 
and growth ' (p. 222). This is the final teaching: " That the whole worth 
of life is its endeavor to realize what seems to it most beautiful, that 
beauty is as much in the aspiration as in the ideal image and, finally, that 
all realization is but in renewed aspiring" (pp. 231-232). 

It is difficult and perhaps unfair to criticize the author's philosophy 
in view of the fact that he avows his purpose to present it both untech- 
nically and dogmatically. But it will be found, I believe, that his more 
important contentions are conditioned by their philosophical background, 
and suffer from the vagueness and incompleteness of its presentation. 
Thus, the author's criticism of the hedonistic esthetics is seriously weak- 
ened through his failure to complete his analysis and state the relation of 
pleasure to ' satisfaction.' Though he insists that disagreeable emo- 
tions are not transmuted to pleasure in the esthetic experience, he must 
on his own showing admit that they compose part of a whole giving 
esthetic satisfaction, and has not protected himself from the natural in- 
ference that satisfaction means taking pleasure in. A graver difficulty 
appears in the author's subordination of moral and intellectual to esthetic 
values. This is reiterated, but nowhere thoroughly substantiated. Dr. 
Alexander appears to have identified morality with convention, much as 
contemporary positivists identify metaphysics with speculative dogma- 
tism, and to have lost sight of the fundamental problem of ethics. If 
there are any values which moral science is entitled to claim as within its 
own province, they are those of personality and development, and yet 
the author annexes these to the field of esthetics without a question. 2 
He even suggests that ' certain spiritual activities — moldings of moral 
and religious character — belong to a sphere finer than that of art,' with 
no recognition of the general belief that all moldings of character are 
properly moral (p. 90). The same general objection may be made to the 
author's depreciation of cognitive values. These are on the whole re- 
garded as strictly instrumental, though with an apparent contradiction. 3 
But where is the warrant for this sweeping proposition? The author's 
subordination of moral to esthetic categories forbids us to look even to 
pragmatism for relief. No critical reader can be satisfied with the escape 
which the author makes elsewhere : " That there are logical difficulties 
besetting this as every other abstract conception, I will not deny; but 
there are deliverances that more than compensate" (p. 222). I have no 
doubt that the author is well fortified in his positions, but I think it 
worth while to point out that the presence of only ' a little philosophy ' 
may seriously imperil the effectiveness of a special study. 

Since the author manifests both the love of writing and no little skill 
therein, I may perhaps be permitted to add that his style impresses me 
as surprisingly inconsistent. It is both brilliant and stilted, fluent and 
awkward. How does a writer who can express himself with so much 

2 Cf. pp. 207, 209-210. 
'Cf. p. 149. 
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freedom and power 4 find it in him to write, " Helpful here may be illus- 
tration " (p. 39) ? There is evidence of a straining after rhetorical effect, 
and of a fondness for unusual, if not original, words. The result is that 
at critical points, as for example in the introduction of such fundamental 
ideas as mood and personality, the author fails to make his meaning clear. 
It seems then too late to be simple and direct. The style which so ade- 
quately renders the author's appreciations, mysticisms and rhapsodies is 
not a proper vehicle for exposition. 

The book is most admirable for its sympathetic and sure apprehension 
of the present age (its individualism, introspection and courageous 
faith) and for a captivating strain of poetry and eloquence which per- 
vades the whole. 

Habvaed University. Ralph Barton Perky. 

Che cos' e il hello? Manfredi Porena. Milan: Hoepli. 1905. Pp.483. 

In this rather lengthy work the author has given to the Italian pub- 
lic a presentation of esthetic problems and facts which, unfortunately, 
has not its like in English literature. The author is not interested 
either in filling out a philosophical system or — at least not very greatly 
— in elementary psychological experiments: as a result what he has to 
say seems eminently adapted to the needs of a much larger reading pub- 
lic than the majority of esthetic theories can appeal to. Furthermore, 
the attention given to specific esthetic elements in painting, sculpture, 
elocution, architecture, music and literature must make the book inter- 
esting reading to almost any one. 

The work proper, — omitting an appended criticism of Benedetto 
Croce's esthetic theory, — falls into two parts, ' Esthetic Elements in Gen- 
eral ' and ' Elements in the Principal Arts.' The wealth of material in 
the second part makes it quite impossible to pass comment upon it. Only 
the first half, then, will be reviewed here. 

In the introduction to Part I. (pp. 1-19) the meanings of 'beauty' 
and 'beautiful' are discussed. "The beautiful is that which has come 
to be so called; this is our point of departure at least" (p. 4). Beauty 
is not a predicate of ' lower ' sensations ; these have feeling tones as ac- 
companiments, but ' in colors and tones we find the beauty in their bare 
sensation qualities' (p. 9). "We can call a light beautiful even when 
the sensing of it is painful " (p. 10). From this the author concludes that 
the esthetic pleasure is not a true sensation quality, but a ' spiritual ' one. 
Beauty is finally defined much as the majority of estheticians define it, 
namely, as 'that which pleases the soul as an objective quality' (p. 16). 

In the second section, treating of ' il bello sensibile,' Porena denies 
the possibility of classifying colors and tones with reference to their 
esthetic value; we can at best classify their beauty as immediate or 
mediate, but this is a genetic rather than a qualitative classification. 
The author follows this genetic distinction. Immediate beauty can be 
explained only as that which is a direct result of our organism; into the 

4 Cf. pp. 78-79, 231-233. 



